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and to the rules of design based upon Hindu philosophy
laid down in the Silpa Sastras, the canonical books of
Indian builders and craftsmen.
The gopurams or gate-towers, which in the later more
ornate examples are decorated from the base to the summit
with sculptures of the Hindu Pantheon, increase in size
with the size of the walled quadrangles, the outer ones
becoming imposing landmarks, which are visible for miles
around, and are strikingly similar to the pylons of Egyptian
temples. Among the most splendid of these temples is
that at Chidambaram with its beautiful porch and hall of a
thousand columns ; Srlrangam with its fourteen lofty gate-
towers ; Madura with its pillared hall and characteristic
Dravidian sculptures, known as Tirumala Nayak's choultry
from the king of that name who built it; Ramesvaram
with magnificent corridors 4000 feet in length. Excepting
small portions, all of these, as they now exist, are of com-
paratively modern date, i.e. from about the sixteenth
century downwards, as a great deal of the older work was
destroyed in the Muhammadan invasions of Southern
India, and subsequently restored.
At Vijayanagar in the Bellary district there are very
extensive remains of a great city, still containing many
remarkable buildings of the later Dravidian style, founded
by a Hindu dynasty which, from the I4th to the i6th
century, successfully resisted the Moghul sovereigns of the
north.
At Sravana Belgola in Mysore, besides the remarkable
colossal figure (p. 153), there is an interesting group of
temples of the Jain sect, dating from about the I2th century,
which also belong to the Dravidian style. These, and other
temples in the Canarese districts of the west coast, are
distinguished by their lofty and very beautiful stambhas
or carved obelisks resembling those found near Buddhist
stupas, which are placed outside the entrances, In Hindu
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